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as a factor. "Human nature, it appears, is very much the same in 
those we reckon sinners as in ourselves. Good and evil are always 
intimately bound up together; no sort of men are chiefly given over 
to conscious badness; and to abuse men or groups in the large is 
unjust and generally futile" (p. 15). 

It is not easy to sum up in a paragraph the purpose and value of 
a book like Social Organization. It is not primarily a textbook, 
although it will prove valuable as collateral reading in courses on 
social theory. It lacks on the one hand the technical arrangement 
and apparatus for the work of the classroom, and on the other the 
"source" material now so much in demand to supplement library 
facilities. Nor can the volume be regarded as research in social 
psychology or psychological sociology. This statement should per- 
haps be qualified to this extent. As an illuminating organization 
of material generally familiar it does constitute a contribution. The 
chief service of the book will be to present to reflective readers 
who are likely to be repelled by technical sociology a clear and con- 
vincing interpretation of modern life in terms of the new psychology, 
personal and social. In his two volumes Human Nature and the 
Social Order and Social Organization Professor Cooley has given 
to the public the best statement of the newer social philosophy that 
has yet been written. For this service he deserves the gratitude not 
only of intelligent lay readers but of professional psychologists and 
sociologists as well. 

George E. Vincent 



The Ethics of Progress, or the Theory and the Practice by 

Which Civilization Proceeds. By Charles F. Dole. New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1909. Pp. 398. $1.50. 

Dr. Dole is among our most enlightened and enlightening 

preachers of righteousness. It would be hard to find anything in 

his writings which is not, "for substance of doctrine," wholesome. 

The present book is not only no exception, but it is an evident 

illustration of the rule. Everything in it, beginning with Part 

III, would do good in the hands of men of the college age or 

older, in or out of college, who were intelligent enough to read it, 

Nevertheless I have somewhat against the reasoning in Parts I 

and II. 



REVIEWS 4 X 9 

The writer who today presumes to raise the question of "the 
ground of authority" (p. 8) in morals, has the choice between 
taking refuge in one of the speculative systems and frankly occu- 
pying and defending a very lonesome position. As is so often the 
case in periods of transition, Dr. Dole does not commit himself dis- 
tinctly to either alternative. He is not aware of this failure. He 
lacks neither the courage nor the sincerity of his perceptions, but 
with all his modernness he has not sufficiently broken with tra- 
dition to see the whole length to which his method must lead. 

In a word, Dr. Dole, in spite of himself, does too much trying 
to save the face of absolutistic, solipsistic, subjectivistic ethical 
theories. Why waste strength resurrecting that futile Kantian 
wraith "the good will" (chap, iv) ? Why not let it go the way of 
that other ghostly delusion, "the economic man"? Everybody who 
thinks things through, and Dr. Dole certainly belongs to the guild, 
knows that the decisive factor in our estimate of willing is our 
appraisal of all the consequences which can be connected with it. 
We neither do nor can value an act of will without making this 
element the ultimate arbiter. What is the good of downing "utili- 
tarianism" in Part I (chap, iii), when we are going to say, on p. 
153, "That must be best which is the highest utility, and right is the 
straightest line to the best"? What doth it profit us in the direc- 
tion of clarified ideas, if the downing is apparently done by down- 
ing hedonism (Part I, chap, v), when the trick is turned (I do not 
mean that the author consciously juggles) by leaving the impres- 
sion (in spite of the qualification on p. 35) that hedonism is all 
there is to utilitarianism? Was utilitarianism after Bentham and 
James Mill as hedonistic as before, and if so did it remain so after 
the younger Mill? Why darken counsel any longer with attempts 
to rehabilitate attitudes, and subjective states, and scales of motives, 
as ultimate measures of good and bad, when our most genuine in- 
sight expresses itself in the formulas, "Right is a mode of effi- 
ciency" (p. 148), or "Virtue is .... that which fits men together" 
(p. 151), or "Right is the method by which we bring about social 
welfare" (p. 146) ? Why not out with it plainly, Right is that 
which works, and then take up the full-grown man's burden of 
putting the veritable content into that "works"? After much rins- 
ing-out of old introspective and deductive bottles, Dr. Dole doesn't 
really try to make them hold his new wine. He recalls their labels 
now and then, but the real stuff is carried elsewhere. No single norm 
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so distinctly differentiates mediaevalism from modernism in ethics as 
the appeal to results from the premature decisions of categories. 
Why not raise this standard in the open, and defend it against all 
comers? Albion W. Small 



The Great White Plague. By Edward O. Otis, M.D. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1909. Pp. 321. 
This treatise was prepared by a scientific specialist for popular 
use. It discusses the nature, causes, and treatment of tuberculosis 
in a direct, plain, and impressive manner and offers wise practical 
suggestions for treatment at home and in workplaces. It would 
have been more effective in some places if it had illustrations, and 
the economic basis for the conflict with disease might have been 
more fully treated. But on the whole it is an excellent book for the 
purpose. C. R. Henderson 



Les reflexions de Monsieur Houlette. Par Francois de Witt- 
Guizot. Paris, Perrin et Cie. Paris, 1909. Pp. 294. 

The literary interest of this volume lies in the concrete fiction 
form and charming style, while the work is mentioned in this place 
because it offers to the student of social problems and tendencies 
in France the interpretations of a historical student who has the 
best opportunities for direct observation. The author has succeeded 
in making a vivid picture of the conflicting ethical and religious 
influences which contend for control in the education of a boy of 
this century, as typified by a solicitous mother, a liberal Catholic 
priest, a sensible Protestant teacher on one side and imperfect 
schools and vicious publications on the other. 

C. R. Henderson 



The Crime Problem. By Col. Vincent Myron Masten. El- 
mira, N. Y. : Star-Gazette Co., 1909. Pp. 156. 

The military instructor of Elmira Reformatory has illustrated 
some of the modern theories of punishment and reformation by 
materials drawn from his own observation. It is significant as a 
reflection of personal experiences in daily contact with criminals. 

C. R. Henderson 



